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TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS AS TEACHING TOOLS 


that it had no practical value, that it did not influence human life. Today 

as we survey the hundreds of tests that are on the market, we are tempted 
touse the same figure of speech and ask, “Do they bake bread? Are they really 
useful? If so, how? As teachers we insist that they should in some way help the 
child, if they are to command our enthusiastic support.” 

It seems only yesterday that the Binet-Simon tests were brought to America. 
They were the first of an impressive procession. They excited great interest and 
some merriment. To many it seemed ridiculous that any child in the course of 
an hour or so could be so accurately classified as to intelligence through what 
seemed to be an absurd test. Yet, in spite of ridicule and misunderstanding, 
psychologists and educators gradually came to see that there is something in such 
tests. Their concreteness and accuracy appealed to the American mind. They were 
improved and new tests organized until today there are tests for many mental 
and social activities. The best psychologists believe that tests and measurements 
are still in the process of development but that most of those already devised, 
when properly used and interpreted, are useful tools. They have come to stay. 

It is frequently assumed that educational tests and measurements represent 
anew movement in education. This is not true. Teachers have always tried to 
lest and measure their product. What they once attempted to do crudely is now 
carried on in a more scientific way. A generation ago all teachers used class periods 
for testing and measuring. The old-fashioned spelling class was a good example. 
The children often marched to class in military order and stood with their toes 
on a particular crack or chalk mark. Then they started to spell. If a pupil failed, 
the successful speller passed above him. One’s place in the line measured one’s 
spelling accomplishment. All formal recitations and examinations are forms of 
testing and measuring. 

The scientific movement of testing and measuring helps the teacher to 
answer at least three important questions: 


Of of formal philosophy used to say, “It bakes no bread,” meaning 
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1. What may I reasonably expect of each pupil? 

2. Where do they have special difficulties? 

3. How may I teach more effectively? 

Probably every teacher will agree that one of the major educational problems 
of education is to know just what her pupils are capable of doing and to adjust 
the school work to the capacities of the learner. It is not only futile and stupid t 
try to teach children what they cannot learn but it also promotes a mental malad- 
justment which may be serious. Mental tests help us to know about the learning 
capacities of children. Nobody has demonstrated this better than Professor 
Seashore in his music tests. It is possible to select those children who have talent 
in music and those who can never learn to sing or play a musical instrument satis. 
factorily. There are some children who may profit from some forms of musical 
instruction and others who never can. It requires little imagination to understand 
how instruction in music might be aided by the use of such a test. Unfortunately 
we do not always make use of our scientific tools. Today about one-sixth of the 
children who enter the first grade fail. The goal set for them is impossible. They 
are destined to have a melancholy start in what should be one of the great adven- 
tures of life — beginning school. Yet today scientific tests may determine with 
a fair degree of accuracy those who are not fitted for regular first-grade work. 

There are certain tests designed to enable the teacher to discover just those 
points where the children fail. Miss A. has a class of forty pupils. Robert does 
poorly in arithmetic. This is easy to see, but it is not so easy for Miss A. to find 
out just where Robert’s difficulties lie. She may not know how, or she may not 
have time, for there are thirty-nine other pupils besides Robert, and other subjects 
to teach besides arithmetic. A diagnostic test in arithmetic, which may be given 
to the entire class, may show her that Robert has trouble with certain combina- 
tions in addition. This shows her where not only Robert but perhaps other men- 
bers of the class need special drill. Such a test has become a very practical tool. 

To understand children’s capacities and their special difficulties in learning 
makes possible a more vital kind of teaching. Tests show that Tom has a ver) 
poor discrimination in pitch. We shall not try to teach him music but turn his 
energies into other lines in which he may succeed. Polly has marked musical 
talents. We shall encourage it as best we can. Frank has the general intelligence 
to learn mathematics but his failures are due to a lack of mastery of certain 
combinations in arithmetic. He needs drill on those combinations. The case study 
of reading disability by Mr. Young in this number of the magazine illustrates 
concretely how various reading tests may help the teacher to understand a childs 
problems and thereby teach better. Every number of UNDERSTANDING THE 
Cup illustrates the importance of tests and measurements as aids to child 
guidance and teaching. 

The distinguished contributors to this issue are all agreed that tests and 
measurements are valuable tools for the teacher but that they should be used b) 
experts and interpreted cautiously. Tests are only one means of understanding 
the child. Any worth-while interpretation should be based on all the facts about 
the child that are available. 
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PERSONALITY TESTS 
An Editorial 


HE whole child goes to school.” This 

is usually said in criticism of earlier 
attitudes of educators who thought little 
ibout the child’s health, his feelings, or his 
desires, but regarded him as a receptacle 
for information and a plastic subject to be 
molded to a pattern. 

Sometimes the phrase is used to empha- 
size the fact that the child has needs — 
needs for good health, for “emotional out- 
ets,” for “self-expression,” — and that 
these, as well as the intelligence, should be 
the concern of the teacher. 

Occasionally it is said to call attention 
to other abilities and traits besides intelli- 
gence, such as feelings and emotions, likes 
and dislikes, desires, attitudes, ambitions, 
standards of behavior, and so on, which 
teachers should consider. 

Are not all these traits parts of the child’s 
personality? Can any be left out? None are 
shed as he enters the schoolroom. They are 
parts of him as he sits in his seat, as he 
studies, as he recites, as he goes from room 
toroom, as he plays. They all have more or 
less effect on all that he does, whether in 
recitation, in intelligence tests, on the play- 
ground, on the streets, at home, or wher- 
ever else he may be. 

What then is the personality? 

There are almost as many answers as 
there are writers on the subject. To some it 
is “the individual in action,” or “the sum- 
total of all the reaction-patterns of the 
individual.” To some it is character; to 
thers it is “the effect one has on other 
people.” One defines it as “the entire 
mental organization of a human being at 
any stage of his development,” while 
another particularizes it further as includ- 
ing “intelligence, instinct, sentiment, motor 
control, all sets or patterns or determining 
tendencies, all habits, all memories, all 
that from which the organism is consciously 
T unconsciously governing or conditioning 
its behavior.” To the last two definitions 
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the present writer would add physical build 
and state of health. Personality includes all 
that one is and has been. 

Under this conception one’s personality 
is always changing in some particulars, 
especially before maturity. Each new expe- 
rience, each contact with the environment, 
adds to one’s memories. It may change 
one’s ideas, one’s habits, one’s feelings, 
one’s likes or dislikes, one’s desires, one’s 
attitudes, one’s sentiments, one’s various 
abilities, one’s physical state, even one’s 
intelligence. Yet much remains so nearly 
the same that we regard ourselves and are 
regarded by others as the same person, if 
not quite the same personality. 

Can personality then be tested, measured, 
or rated when there are so many traits of 
such different kinds? 

For ages writers have described indi- 
vidual personalities, but not according to 
any common or comparable system. Only 
since the turn of the century have any 
systematic efforts been made to test, de- 
scribe, or rate the personality as a whole by 
means of common scales or measuring rods. 
One, with ninety-odd questions, arranged 
under fourteen general heads, to be an- 
swered in a way to give a rough scale of 
values, is the most comprehensive. This 
and most other tests and rating scales — 
from ink-blots to three-hundred-item ques- 
tionnaires — are used chiefly for clinical 
purposes. Less comprehensive tests or rat- 
ing scales have been devised for selecting 
or rating the personnel in factories, offices, 
schools and other work-places, noting other 
traits than special abilities or skills. All 
these, however, are for adults. Few are 
useful before the college years. A great 
many separate tests or scales for special 
personality traits, as will-temperament, 
ethical discrimination, special interests, and 
so on, are used. All, however, are in a more 
or less experimental stage at the present 
time and are of only limited use to teachers. 
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WHAT IS YOUR ANSWER? 


The following questions are answered in this number of UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD. The) 
are intended to help the reader grasp the important points in the text. Do you approve of thi: 
plan? Should it be continued? Please drop the Editor a card at 3 Joy Street, Boston, Mass. 


To verify your answer, turn to the page or pages whose numbers are 
given in bold type after each question. 


1. a. What isa test? 5,6 
b. What is an intelligence test used for and what are its limitations? 7, 25 
c. What is an achievement test used for and what are its limitations? 7, 9 
. Who should give tests? Why? 11, 14 
. What kind of personality should the tester possess? Why? 11, 14 
. How may a child’s environment affect the results of an intelligence test? 12 
. Why are individual intelligence tests usually more reliable than group intelligenc 
tests? 13, 14 
6. What are the uses and misuses of group intelligence tests? 15 
. What are diagnostic tests? 2, 25 
. How may they help the teacher? 2, 25 
. What is meant by standardizing a test? 6, 24 
. How did Binet standardize his tests? 6, 24 
. What is personality? 3 
Are there satisfactory personality tests for children? 3 
. Does recent evidence show that the effect of punishment is the opposite of that of 
reward? 27 
b. Through what experiments did Dr. Thorndike arrive at his conclusions? 27 
c. According to Dr. Thorndike, what is the best way to eradicate a bad tend- 
ency? 27 
11. a. What are the common reasons for failure in reading? 16, 17 
b. What steps does Dr. Gray suggest that teachers should take when children 
fail? 17 
c. Why should a child who fails in reading be given an intelligence test? 17 
d. What other tests should a child who fails in reading be given? 18 
e. What conditions outside of school may affect a pupil’s achievement in rea¢- 
ing? 18 
a. Who was the pioneer in intelligence testing? 22 
b. What were some of the characteristics of his psychology? 22, 23 
c. What practical situation led him to invent his famous scale of intelligence? 23 
. Who made the first important step in achievement tests in America? 8 
. What was his contribution? 8 


a 
b 

14. a. What were the findings in the case of reading disability? 19, 20 
b 
c 


oA 


13. 


. Theremedy? 20, 21 
. The results? 21 


15. What are the most significant steps in the evolution of educational measurement! 
according to Dr. McCall? 8-10 
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WHAT ARE MENTAL TESTS AND WHAT DO 
THEY TEST? 


By E. STANLEY ABBOT, M.D. 


AssociaTE Eprror, UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD” 


Why are the results of mental testing usually superior to personal judgments? What do lests 
really tell? What do they fail to tell? These are some of the important questions that Dr. Abbot 


considers in the following article. 


\ A broad sense every situation and 

every event which one notices is a 
mental test. Some change is taking place in 
one’s surroundings, something is happen- 
ing, almost every minute, wherever one is, 
whether at home, on the street, in the 
school, the store, the office, the factory. If 
one notices it, one has something, sensible 
or foolish, to do about it, even if it is noth- 
ing more than to dismiss it from one’s mind 
and pay no more attention to it. One has 
had at least to make the decision that it 
was of no importance and to go on with 
what one was doing. And even that has 
required mental action. 

Except when one acts merely automati- 
cally, or habitually, or instinctively, or 
impulsively, the mental actions that one 
has to perform include understanding the 
situation or event, judging its importance 
and perhaps its consequences, thinking or 
seeing or planning what is the best or the 
necessary, or the appropriate, or the suffi- 
cient thing to do, resolving to do it, and then 
directing one’s motor and mental activities 
to doing it—or doing something else. That 
is, they include some reasoning about it, 
and reasoning includes recalling past ex- 
periences and ideas (whether formed by 
oneself, or derived from others or from 
hooks) that have some relation to the 
situation or event. These mental actions 
may be performed more or less well or ill; 
the thoughts and ideas one recalls may be 
appropriate or not; the thing one does may 
be appropriate and effective or otherwise. 

Therefore, since most persons want to do 
fairly well, and try most of the time to be 
fairly efficient in most, if not all, of the 
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things they do, each event becomes a test 
of how efficient they are, and hence of how 
well they can use their mental powers and 
abilities and their mental content—that is, 
their experiences and acquirements—in 
making their adjustments to it. If they have 
good abilities and use them and their 
experiences well and effectively, we call 
them sensible or intelligent, we say they 
acted sensibly or intelligently, or that they 
have good sense or intelligence. If they do 
poorly, we say they are foolish or unin- 
telligent, in varying degrees. For a great 
many purposes we want to know how in- 
telligent some persons are, especially chil- 
dren, and how they compare with others. 
We also want to learn, especially of pupils 
in schools and colleges, what knowledge 
they have, how extensive this knowledge is, 
and how well they can use it. 

How do we judge how intelligent children 
— or others — are? 

Most of us adults regard ourselves as 
good judges of other persons’ intelligence 
and character — their “ personality.” But 
each one’s judgment of another can be 
based only on what one has seen of the 
other (his appearance, what he has done in 
one’s presence), what one has heard or read 
about him, what one has thought, inferred, 
and imagined about him, and especially on 
what emotions and feelings one has had 
about and toward him. This last is very 
important and is usually overlooked. Our 
judgments are influenced far more than we 
like to believe by our feelings and emotions! 
Though there may be a certain amount of 
agreement among many persons’ judgments 
concerning some individuals, as Charles A. 
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Lindbergh, there are wide differences about 
others, as for example, Woodrow Wilson. 
Do not even classroom teachers differ quite 
widely about some one child whom they 
have all seen and taught daily in school? 

Leaving out of account the feelings — 
the attractions or repulsions, the prejudices 
or fondnesses — which people may have 
for others, the chief causes for differences in 
judgments lie in the facts that any one 
person’s judgment is based on too few data; 
that different persons’ judgments are based 
on data which are partly, perhaps largely, 
different and which are therefore not 
comparable; and that different persons set 
different values on the same data. Binet 
showed this in an interesting experiment in 
which he got three teachers to examine five 
children each and estimate their intelli- 
gence; no two used the same methods or 
presented comparable situations or prob- 
lems to the pupils. 

Thus, in ordinary life, situations and 


events are not uniform, the facts on which 
our judgments are based are not uniform, 
our criteria for making our judgments are 
not uniform. To meet this difficulty stand- 
ardized situations have been devised, with 
standardized tasks, standardized criteria 
for evaluating or scoring the performance 


of them, and standardized methods of 
treating the results, i.e. making the judg- 
ments as to intelligence. These are the 
intelligence tests, of which there are several. 
The most comprehensive and most widely 
used in this country is the Terman or 
Stanford revision of the Binet-Simon test, 
usually called the Binet test, for short. 
Historically, this test arose as follows. 
Half a century ago laboratory experiments 
had been begun to test such individual 
traits as acuity of sensation, quickness of 
motion, and many others, which were 
thought to correlate with intelligence. Well 
over thirty years ago Binet began to insist 
that a much greater variety of tests was 
needed, that they should include tests of 
the higher mental functions, that they 
should be of graded difficulty, and, of course, 
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as in any experiment, that the test situations 
should be as uniform for each item as possi- 
ble. From then until his death in 1911 he set 
himself the problem of developing such a 
scale. He gradually built up and tried out 
on children of different ages and of different 
degrees of intelligence a series of test-prob- 
lems or “stunts.” Some of these stunts 
were based on what he saw children actu- 
ally doing at play or work. Some were kept 
over from the earlier types of test. Some 
were scholastic tests. Some were of his own 
or others’ devising. Some were included be- 
cause they could be easily scored. Many 
were tried and discarded. 

By a process of trial, elimination, and 
selection he finally made a graded scale 
composed of five stunts for each year of 
age, from 3 years to 15 years and an 
“adult” set (omitting sets for ages 11, 13, 
and 14). Each stunt was selected on the 
basis that from about a half to eight- or 
nine-tenths of normal children of those 
ages could perform it. By finding how many 
stunts the child could do, and in what years 
these stunts belonged, he was able to corre- 
late the child’s stage of mental develop- 
ment with his success in the tests, and as- 
sign him a “mental age.” 

Terman adapted this scale with some 
alterations and additions to American chil- 
dren. He added a sixth stunt to each year's 
set and added a set for the age of 18 years or 
“superior adult.” Also, with the codperation 
of others, he tried the tests out on so many 
individuals that the averages are fairly 
uniform and statistically valid. 

When a child is to be tested, standardiza- 
tion of the test-situation requires that the 
child be alone with the tester (except in the 
case of group tests); that the atmosphere 
be one of cordial friendly interest and codp- 
eration; that the child be stimulated and 
encouraged to do his best; that he be in no 
way helped by the tester by expression, 
hint, or word; and especially that he be not 
criticized or corrected, whatever he may do. 
(This is a hard lesson for teachers and par- 
ents to learn, still harder to practice, for 
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WHAT ARE MENTAL TESTS 


AND WHAT DO THEY TEST? 


their whole lives are spent in teaching, 
guiding, correcting.) The manner and 
words in which each stunt is put before 
ihe child are made as uniform as possible. 
The stunts themselves are exactly the 
same. 

Records of the child’s performance are 
made partly by himself, as when he draws 
on the record sheet a square or a diamond 
or shows how he would find a lost ball. 
But most of his responses are recorded by 
the tester, sometimes verbatim, sometimes 
hy a check or mark to indicate success or 
failure. For some of the stunts there is no 
question as to success or failure, as when 
the child tries to repeat a given number of 
digits. For others, as in giving definitions, 
there may be room for difference of judg- 
ment. Effort is made, however, to stand- 
ardize even these judgments, so far as 
possible. 

The child’s total credits, valued at two 
months each, give his “mental age”’ in 
years and months. This, correlated with his 
chronological age, gives his “intelligence 
quotient” in numbers. It seems very accu- 
rate, and in many cases it is. 

But there are variables, in spite of the 
efforts at uniformity, that are not due to 
the child’s intelligence and are not tested. 
The child’s health or physical state, his 
emotional condition, his attitudes, the 
tester’s inexperience, lack of tact, manner- 
isms, perhaps faulty judgments about some 
of the performances, — these are some of 
the factors that may affect the child’s score 
to his disadvantage. It is only a sampling, 
and important factors, as special abilities 
and disabilities, are lost sight of. Special 
tests have been devised to find and measure 
many such factors. 

Intelligence tests give a record only of 
what the child actually did under all the 
conditions of the test. They show that he 
was capable of doing at least as well and as 
much as the record indicates. They do not 
show how much better he might be able to 
do, nor set a limit beyond which he cannot 
develop. Often tests need to be repeated, 
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and supplemented by tests of special abili- 
ties or disabilities or by diagnostic tests. 

From them we can learn approximately 
whether a child has developed mentally 
as far as others of his age, or less or farther, 
and about how much. Given early in his 
school years, they can help to guide his 
future schooling more wisely; and at any 
time they may help to place him more ad- 
vantageously in the school. 

Though intelligence tests tell what a child 
has done in a test, and therefore what he 
can do, neither they, nor anyone, can tell 
what he will do. As Kipling says, that is 
another story. However, since most folk, 
including children, want to do pretty well, 
the tests have, not an absolute, but a rela- 
tive, predictive value. 

Besides intelligence tests, just described, 
there are innumerable other mental tests 
by use of which we can learn much about 
children and others. Perhaps the scholastic 
achievement tests or rating scales, of quite 
recent development, would interest teachers 
especially. Like written examinations or 
recitations, they are chiefly tests of what 
has been learned, but they also have more 
of the characteristics of specially devised 
tests. 

The characteristics which distinguish all 
special tests from the wholly haphazard 
situations and events of life are that the 
test-situation, the test-problem, the cri- 
teria for judging the result, and the correla- 
tion of the results obtained with other data 
are much more uniform or standardized, 
and there are relatively fewer variables 
which are not accounted for. Not one, 
however, is free from possibilities of error, 
and some of these are far larger than those 
who devised the tests like to admit. Further- 
more, no special test, even the most compre- 
hensive, measures more than a very limited 
part of the child. There is temptation to 
judge the whole child by too few tests. 

Even to name the various tests and rating 
scales that have been invented would make 
a list longer than Homer's Catalogue of 
Ships — and be just as dull. 
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EVOLUTION OF EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 
By WILLIAM A. McCALL, Pu.D. 


Proressor OF EpucaTion, TEACHERS CoLLEGE, CoLumBia UNIVERSITY 
AND 
AMY J. De MAY 


TraininGc Crass INstrucTOR AND GRADE SPECIALIST, Nornwicu, NEw York 


When Dr. McCall's book ** How to Measure in Education”’ appeared, a prominent educator 
exclaimed, *‘ It reads like a poem!” The freshness and vigor of his atlack marked Dr. McCall! 
as a militant warrior in the field of tests and measurements. Within the last few years his real 
interest has shifted from measurement as such, psychology as such, and the like, to the fusing 
of many academic, isolated disciplines into one functioning pedagogic procedure. We follow 
him with interest as he and Miss De May sketch briefly the history of educational measurement. 


E SHALL list and briefly describe the 
most important steps in the evolution 
of scientific educational measurement. 

The first important step was taken when 
Dr. Rice in 1894 chose a list of fifty words 
to compose a spelling test, and established 
norms or standards of accomplishment in 
connection with this same spelling list. 
Dr. Rice’s chief contribution lies in the fact 
that for the first time the same test was 
applied to many groups so that the ac- 
complishment of lower grades could be com- 
pared with that of higher ones, and the ac- 
complishment of one school system could be 
compared with that of another. Norms or 
standards made possible also the compari- 
son of the efficiency of different methods of 
instruction; and this made rough educa- 
tional experimentation possible on a nation- 
wide basis. 

The next stage was characterized by the 
construction of longer and, hence, more 
reliable tests for the measurement of indi- 
vidual pupils as well as groups. The fact 
that about this time the instructions for 
giving tests were standardized improved 
both the comparability and the reliability 
of test results. 

One of the greatest advances in the 
growth of testing efficiency occurred in 
what we may term the third stage. Dr. 
Thorndike, “the father of educational 
measurement,’ developed with the assist- 
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ance of Buckingham, Trabue, Woody. 
Kelley, and Van Wagenen, the first system 
of constructing scaled tests. The tests illus- 
trative of this stage were scientifically con- 
structed, the instructions were standard- 
ized, the test items were each assigned 4 
scale value above a defined zero point, and 
norms were provided. However, the method 
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of computing scale scores for pupils or 
classes was too involved for general use by 
relatively untrained educators. 

The scales in handwriting by Thorndike 
and Ayres, and the first composition scale 
by Hillegas constitute a parallel develop- 
ment for the measurement of pupil products. 
These made it possible to judge a child’s 
handwriting and composition by comparing 
a sample of his work with specimens on a 
«ale. Strictly speaking, these were scaled 
scoring instruments rather than scaled 
tests. Both were handicapped by the fact 
that only a few experts could clearly com- 
prehend the scale units employed and by 
the general incomparability of scores from 
lest to test, scoring instrument to scoring 
instrument, and test to scoring instrument. 

The development of educational age 
scales and quotients by MeCall overcame 
these two hindrances to the wide-spread 
use of measurement. The age scale makes it 
possible to express a pupil's score on any 
test in the same units that are employed to 
express his chronological age. Dividing the 
pupil’s educational age score by his chrono- 
logical age will give his educational quo- 
tient, and similarly for reading age and 
reading quotient, spelling age and spelling 
quotient, and so on. All this made age and 
quotient scores on educational scales com- 
parable with each other and with similar 
scores on the intelligence scales previously 
developed by Binet, Stern, and Terman. 

The development of ratios came next. 
The accomplishment ratio, arithmetic ratio, 
reading ratio, and the like, were developed 
by Franzen and Monroe. With these formu- 
lae, one can determine what may be ex- 
pected of a pupil in view of his intelligence, 
for just as the educational quotient shows 
whether a pupil is achieving more or less 
than we expect of him in view of his chrono- 
logical age, so the accomplishment ratio 
shows whether he is achieving more or less 
than we expect in view of his mental age. 

McCall's invention of the T-B-F scale 
system replaces for scientific purposes the 
age-quotient-ratio scale system and repre- 
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sents the next stage. In brief, the T score 
corresponds to the age score, B (brightness) 
to the quotient, and F (effort) to ratio. 

The grade (G) scale was developed by 
McCall to provide a popular unit easily 
understood by teachers without much 
training in scientific measurement. A grade 
score of 6.5, for example, means that a 
pupil has the average ability of a typical 
sixth (6) grade pupil on February 1 (.5). The 
grade scale is the simplest, most meaning- 
ful, and most useful scale for the classroom 
teacher. Even a pupil can turn his own 
crude score of number right into a G score 
and compare this with the norm for his 
grade for the month in which the test is 
taken. 

The grade (G) scale was first applied by 
McCall to an extensive list of tests in 
China. From China it spread to America, 
and at present the grade scale system is in 
use with more standard tests than any 
other scale system. “How To Classify 
Pupils,” * a book recently published, is 
devoted exclusively to describing the prac- 
tical educational uses of grade scores. 

Survey tests, even when scaled, can do no 
more than show that there is a deficiency 
somewhere; they cannot tell what the deli- 
ciency is. Hence another stage in the evolu- 
tion of standard tests was inaugurated by 
the formulation of reliable, diagnostic tests 
by which a pupil’s particular needs in a 
subject could be definitely located. 

To be most efficient, diagnostic tests 
should provide a continuous diagnosis that 
is intimately related to the material being 
taught, and that is integrated with the 
teaching process. This is not practicable 
with separate diagnostic tests, which are 
necessarily a series distinct from the teach- 
ing material, for, if used for any purpose but 
testing, their value for diagnosis will be 
destroyed. This need is met by the next 
very important stage in standard testing, 

* How to Classify Pupils, by W. A. McCall 
and H. H. Bixler. Pp. 83. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 1928. $1.25. 
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the invention by Courtis of the drill or 
practice test. Courtis with his Standard 
Practice Tests ¢ provides practice on the 
various phases in the fundamental opera- 
tions in whole numbers. He provides types 
of material on which the pupil is to be 
both drilled and diagnostically tested at 
the same time. 

The next stage continues the Courtis 
innovation, but with an important addition. 
This stage is represented by the McCall- 
Crabbs Standard Test Lessons in Reading.* 
Each of the practice lessons of this series is 
provided with a set of standardized grade 
(G) scores that tell to what school year and 
to what month of the school year each 
number right or crude score corresponds. 
After the pupil has been taught how to get 
the norm for his position in the grade, he 
can easily be taught first to find his G score 
from the table at the end of the lesson, and 
then compare this G score with the G norm. 
Thus at each lesson, the pupil as well as the 
teacher knows whether the work being done 
is up to grade. Every test is a lesson and 
every test is a standard test. 

Thus step by step the foundation was 
laid for the latest development, namely a 
complete, interrelated program. The De- 
May-McCall Rapid Survey Tests in Frac- 
tions * may be used both as diagnostic and 
survey tests at one and the same time. This 
test is so constructed that each of the three 
forms may be used as a survey test and all 
forms together as a diagnostic test. The 
series is provided with G, T, and age scores 
and norms, so that whether the purpose of 
the examiner is diagnosis or survey, all the 
techniques are provided. Also, if desired, 
B and F or quotient and ratio scores may 
be computed. 

When the Rapid Survey Tests show there 
is need for practice, the De May-McCall 
Standard Test Lessons in Fractions * provide 
for all practical needs. Every lesson of the 


+ Standard Practice Tests, by Stuart A. 
Courtis. New York: World Book Co. 

* New York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 
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thirty-six is a standard test with a G score 
for every possible number right. Every les- 
son is a diagnostic test in which the inspec- 
tion of the pupil’s mistakes will tell the 
teacher what his instructional needs are. 
Diagnosis in the series is continuous and is 
an integral part of the teaching and testing. 

The Standard Test Lessons in Fractions 
provide not only for repetition of the same 
lesson when needed, but also for the steady 
advancement of those who attain the degree 
of success to be expected of them. Als. 
every test lesson, besides drilling on the 
particular process for which it is especially 
arranged, provides for continuous review as 
well, for at the beginning of each test lesson 
are four review examples, put there to keep 
the pupil continuously working on the 
processes given previously. 

To sum up, we have traced in rapid out- 
line the evolution of educational measure- 
ment, showing how invention after inven- 
tion has emerged, been improved upon and 
cumulated. Among these inventions we 
have listed standard tests with standard 
instructions, norms, a convenient and 
popular scale for general purposes, scale 
units for the measurement of brightness and 
effort, rapid survey tests, diagnostic tests. 
and practice tests where every lesson is a 
test and every test a standard test. Finally, 
we have shown how recently published 
standard test lessons have synthesized all 
of these discoveries into a complete, elli- 
cient, practical program for the improve- 
ment of instruction. 

Since our allotted space is consumed, we 
shall merely mention some recent trends. 
namely, Thorndike’s absolute scale, Courtis 
scale of isochrons, the incorporation of 
standard test lessons into textbooks, the 
construction of tests for progressive schools. 
and McCall's attempts to develop tests of 
educational ultimates such as happiness. 

Measurement is everywhere in education 
and in our daily lives. . . . It gets up with 
us in the morning and goes to bed with us at 


night. — A. 
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THE CHILD, THE TEST, AND THE TESTER 
By GUY M. WILSON, Pu.D. 


or Epucation, Boston UNIVERSITY 


With a background of experience as teacher, principal, and superintendent, Professor Wilson 
has for ten years been teaching Educational Psychology and methods at Boston University and 
to extension classes throughout New England. His special field is that of tests and measure- 
ments, in which he ranks as an important investigator and writer. 


ESTS were developed as a means of 

understanding children better and guid- 
ing them in a more effective way. They 
have become so popular in the last 
few years that testing has often become a 
mere fashion. It is not surprising therefore 
that the purpose of testing is often lost 
sight of, that crude tests have been used by 
testers who were ill prepared for their work, 
and that the statistical results are filed 
without much relation to school practice. 
If tests are to be considered seriously as 
psychological and educational tools, they 
should be of the finest quality and used by 
skillful and intelligent hands. When testing 
is done by the untrained person, the mis- 
take is often made of giving them improp- 
erly and of drawing conclusions that may be 
wrong or are not helpful. As an example of 
this, we sometimes find a teacher with little 
or no psychological training giving a group 
test and then deciding on the basis of this 
one test that a boy or girl is not fitted for 
the advanced work of the high school. 
Giving a test is one thing, interpreting the 
results is a quite different thing; it needs an 
expert. 

For successful testing the training and 
personality of the tester are of supreme im- 
portance. He should have a thorough prepa- 
ration for his work in basic psychology, 
principles of guidance, statistical methods, 
achievement testing, and diagnosis, under 
competent guidance. His personality and 
attitude should inspire the confidence of the 
children so that they will start and carry 
through a test with enthusiasm. 

In the actual work of testing, the child to 
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He determines the details of approach tests 
to be used, meaning of background and 
interests, and much of the interpretation. 
Only the skilled tester can make the neces- 
sary adaptations to the child as the work 
gets under way. The child must work un- 
der favorable conditions and must be so 
handled as to avoid failure and discourage- 
ment. For instance, if a child has failed on 
item siz, year four, of the Stanford-Binet, 
repeating four digits, it is wooden procedure 
to try him later on item three, year seven, 
repeating five digits. Signs and lines of fail- 


be tested comes to the center of the stage. ; ure must be quickly noted by the tester, 
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and skillful detours should follow. Since the 
chief purpose of testing is guidance of some 
sort, the child’s successes are of first im- 
portance. The attitude of the tester should 
encourage and help the child to the suc- 
cesses of which he is capable. 

To what extent do intelligence tests 
measure experience instead of intelligence? 
There is a difficulty here which makers of 
mental tests have recognized but have not 
fully overcome. It is easily possible, for in- 
stance, to take a city child into rural situa- 
tions and discover a very low grade of in- 
telligence with reference to those situations. 
Manifestly an intelligent child of six or 
eight years may know some things and not 
know others. The particular point, so far as 
this article is concerned, is that available 
test material must be used judiciously and 
interpreted wisely. Interests and drives 
that have led in other directions must be 
discovered. There are hundreds of tests 
available. The testing must continue until 
the child has been discovered and charted — 
his lines of strength, lines of interest, special 
knowledge, plans for the future, quality of 
thinking, courage, will power, permanence 
of decisions, and so forth. 

The importance of this is well illustrated 
by the case of a girl in the tenth grade who 
had been sent to the Judge Baker Founda- 
tion because the ordinary routine of high 
school did not meet her needs and she had 
become a difficult problem. At the clinic, 
testing and consultation continued through 
the greater part of three days, about fifty 
different general and special tests being 
applied. The sequel was the finding of her 
interests and ability, and advice on special 
schooling, which led to a job and happiness. 

The time should come when every teacher 
will be able to do preliminary work in testing 
and guidance and even make the necessary 
diagnosis in all but exceptional cases. That 
time has not come. It is approaching through 
raising entrance requirements to the teach- 
ing profession, through the provision in 
normal schools and schools of education of 
more and better courses in psychology, 
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testing, remedial work, and guidance. 
Much remains to be done also in applying 
the principles of child psychology and 
mental hygiene to the ordinary activities 
and management of the schools. Pressure 
for the mastery of useless subject-matter 
makes many “cases.”’ Most “confusions” 
in reading, arithmetic, and so forth, are 
teacher-induced. The natural process of 
learning should have an opportunity to 
function. 

Many achievement tests are loaded with 
discouragement for the child because of the 
pressure applied to the mastery of tradi- 
tional and useless items.* In such cases the 
tables should be turned and the questions 
directed to the teacher and course of study 
requirements, as for example: 

Are the first- and second-year pupils sub- 
ject to systematic drill for the mastery of 
arithmetic facts? 

Is little attention given to meaning, 
motivation, and extension of experience? 

Does the third-grade work in arithmetic 
impose an impossible load which practically 
guarantees confusion and discouragement, 
e.g., addition finished, subtraction finished, 
multiplication to 12 x 6, short division to 
the limits of multiplication, addition and 
subtraction of simple fractions, Roman 
numbers to L or C, long division begun? 

In too many cases the answers are yes to 
all of these questions, and tests given go to 
the same limits. Such tests cannot be con- 
demned too strongly. They represent a 
barbarous procedure, outlawed by good 
pedagogy, outlawed by child psychology 
and mental hygiene. 

Obviously a testing program can be inex- 
cusably bad. It can fail of all legitimate 
purposes. There is doubtless more harm 
than good in the achievement tests of the 


*See “Critical Examination of a Stand- 
ardized Spelling Test,” by Guy M. Wilson 
and A. Rebecca Parsons. Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision, 15: 494-498, October, 
1929; also “Scrutinizing a Testing Program,” 
M. Wilson. /bid., 18: 321-326, May, 
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past ten years and the manner of their use, 
although there are some very useful achieve- 
ment tests. Group intelligence tests have 
also been poorly constructed and poorly 
sed. Individual intelligence tests have done 
ietter for several reasons. In the first place, 
they are few in number and these few have 
been more carefully constructed. In the 
«cond place, individual intelligence tests 
we usually administered by those who are 
trained to understand their significance. 
in other words, when the trained expert 
joes the testing, he secures the benefits and 
eliminates the mistakes, exactly as the 
trained surgeon handles a major operation. 
Testing is more than statistics, just as 
surgery is more than sharpening the 
struments. 

Some concrete examples may serve to 
show the purposes and value of a sane test- 
ing program. The following cases are es- 
yecially interesting since they refer to chil- 
dren who have an I.Q. above the average. 
\ bright-appearing girl could not add, and 
was given an intelligence test. Her I.Q. was 
\34, which marked her as a gifted child. 
In her case, inventory testing in arithmetic 
was dispensed with, and the girl was given 
my Addition Drill Service. She was bright 
enough to comprehend the plan quickly 
and asked to borrow the drill service. In 
less than two weeks she had mastered every 
primary and decade fact (not already 
known) needed for addition, and was very 
proud of the fact that she could solve any 
example in addition. 

My measurement class discovered re- 
cently in the Cambridge schools a boy in a 
special class, whose average I.Q. on five 
group intelligence tests was 128. The boy 
had accepted the decision of his teachers 
that he was dull, although previously no 
tests had been given him, and was preparing 
to give up plans for high school and college. 
Study of the case disclosed the fact that 
disciplinary procedures had placed the boy 
in this special class of supposedly low I.Q.’s 
or dullards. The tests provided evidence on 
which to restore the boy to a regular group. 
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He has since entered high school, where his 
successes have been above the average. 

My colleague, Dr. Donald Durrell, re- 
ports a case from our educational clinic 
which illustrates the need for adapting the 
testing to the child’s problem. A fourth- 
grade child was three years retarded in 
reading. When intelligence tests were cor- 
rected for this deficiency, the girl showed a 
high I1.Q. But how account for the defi- 
ciency? In addition to many faulty habits 
and confusions in beginning reading, it was 
found that the child could not understand 
the meaning of things read to her. Socially 
ambitious parents had left her in the care of 
a governess who kept her so close in the 
nursery that her vocabulary was that of a 
seven-year-old. Only the expert in clinical 
practice could have solved this problem. 
An unusual treatment was necessary. It 
consisted in finding an older companion who 
took the child out for experience, to church, 
to the store, to the bank where a savings 
account was opened, to Boston for a shop- 
ping trip, to the kennels to buy a pup for her 
very own, and so on. 

The testing movement has provided 
many useful tools, but the tools themselves 
are not fool-proof. So many possibilities of 
error exist that it is sound to recommend 
testing only under expert guidance. Other- 
wise, the best single guide is the success and 
happiness of the child. Any normal child 
can learn to read, with proper methods. 
Any normal child can be led to one hundred 
per cent mastery of the essentials of arith- 
metic. Any child can succeed in spelling, if 
the load is properly adjusted to needs and 
ability. If the teacher avoids pressure, if 
she follows the children’s leads, capitalizing 
and making significant the experiences that 
do result, if she keeps the children busy, 
successful and happy, few “cases” will 
develop. When they do, the expert should 
be called upon for help. 

In the study of any difficult case, or in 
any problem of adjustment and guidance 
with normal children, tests will be found 
an invaluable aid. 
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HOW TO USE GROUP TESTS OF INTELLIGENCE 
By WALTER F. DEARBORN, Pu.D., M.D. 


Proressor OF EpucATION AND DrrREcTOR OF THE PsycHo-EDUCATIONAL CLINIC 
GRADUATE ScHOOL oF EpucaTion, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Although group intelligence tests are used in practically every school system in the United 
States, their validity is often questioned. Dr. Dearborn, who has organized one of the most help- 
ful group tests, tells us just how such tests should be used to assist teachers. He is a member of 
our Consulting Editorial Board. 


T IS commonly said that group tests of 
intelligence are less reliable than the 
individual intelligence examination. This is 
ordinarily the case, but I am not at all sure 
that it need be in many instances. If as 
much care and insight were given to the 
selection and training of examiners for the 
handling of group measurements as are now 
commonly given to the individual examin- 
er’s preparation, the difference in reliability 
would certainly be greatly lessened. It is 
often thought that any intelligent person 
can “give” a group test after he has read 
the directions, whereas months, if not years, 
of training are expected of the competent 
individual examiner. There is at any rate 
an extraordinary difference in the skill 
exhibited by various examiners in the man- 
agement of groups of children under exami- 
nation. I have observed, in rare instances 
to be sure, group examinations conducted 
with as reliable results as individual when 
an examiner with, let us say for lack of a 
better description, a “magnetic personal- 
ity” was in rapport with every member of 
the group, as if he were sitting at the desk 
of each subject. 

The reliability of a test means, in this 
connection, the degree with which different 
forms of the same type of test, or the extent 
to which the repetition of the same test at 
different times, give concordant results. 
By “validity,” on the other hand, is meant 
the degree to which a test actually measures 
what it purports to measure —in this 
instance, “intelligence.” In the latter 
respect, group tests need not, and do not, 
suffer from any invidious comparisons with 
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the individual tests. The test primarily 
intended for employment in group examina- 
tions can, of course, be given individually, 
and the validity be not thereby affected. 
Group tests have, in fact, greatly extended 
the amount of valid materials for intelli- 
gence testing and are increasingly used 
both as independent and as “check” 
measures in the examination of individuals. 
My own general intelligence examinations 
were devised with the intention of giving 
better recognition of the abilities of in- 
dividuals whose intelligence is not so well 
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expressed through the more usual channels, 
such as the scholastic and more particularly 
verbal forms. For some individuals they 
certainly appear to provide more valid 
measures than the more scholastic and 
verbal type of examination, such as the 
Stanford Revision of the Binet tests. 

The chief problem for both group and 
individual examinations is to provide 
sufficient materials to give adequate sam- 
plings of the abilities of the subjects under 
examination. Practically all the common 
measures in use, whether group or in- 
lividual, could be bettered by provisions 
for wider samplings of the abilities sought. 
But time and expediency set their limita- 
tions. It is usually a question as to which 
is the more important — the test or the 
time. When it is a question of commitment 
to an institution of a borderline case, time 
and expediency may not count, and all the 
skill, experience, and test paraphernalia 
available will be called into play. 

A dozen statements follow, which an 
associate and myself have jotted down as 
indicating some of the uses, and sometimes 
the misuses, of group intelligence tests. At 
least a baker’s dozen more should be added 
to delimit properly the subject. 

l. The use of group tests results in a 
great saving of time and expense, often 
making possible the testing of all the 
children in a school system, where only a 
limited number of individual tests could be 
given. 

2. In cases where a pupil is ill at ease, 
perhaps on account of speech defect, when 
forced to confront a strange examiner alone, 
a group test may be more reliable than an 
individual test. 

3. Group tests may be used to determine 
the intelligence level of groups, such as 
grades, schools, or towns. 

4. Group tests are of aid in ability 
srouping. 

5. Group tests are useful as an aid in 
locating those children who are not working 
up to their capacity and those who are 
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being assigned tasks beyond their ability. 

6. In comparing the educational achieve- 
ment of different grades or schools, intelli- 
gence ratings, which may be obtained from 
group tests, are essential. 

7. Group test results are often of aid in 
determining whether a failing pupil’s 
difficulties lie in some specific disability, 
emotional attitude, or in a lack of general 
intelligence. 

8. Group tests may also be of use with 
adults, given either as group or as individual 
tests. They are of aid in educational and 
vocational guidance, in personnel work, and 
in placement bureaus. 


9. Group test results are an aid in de- 
termining which curriculum a given pupil 
should be advised to follow. 

10. Another important function of the 
group tests is to pick out those pupils who 
should be further studied. 


11. A group test score or I. Q., of course, 
cannot be taken as final. While in most 
cases an individual test is more reliable 
than a group test, no important decision 
should be made on a single measure, 
whether it be obtained from a group or an 
individual test. 

12. Since group tests are much more 
widely used, and are generally less skillfully 
administered, the dangers of misuse and 
misinterpretation are greater. Except in 
the hands of trained psychologists, they 
should be held as, at best, mere “tests” or 
samplings, and as capable of indicating the 
presence, but not necessarily the absence, 
of the quality sought; that is to say, in 
general, the subjects may well be given 
credit for all the intelligence displayed, but 
the shortcomings revealed would, at the 
start, best be regarded by the lay examiner 
as indicative of the need of further search- 
ings or samplings. Few teachers would 
regard a single failure or low attainment in 
an examination in arithmetic as final evi- 
dence of mathematical depravity. The same 
attitude is a safe one to cultivate in regard 
to intelligence measurements. 
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WHY CHILDREN FAIL IN READING 
By WILLIAM S. GRAY, Pu.D. 


Proressor OF Epucation, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Reading is the key to books and the foundation of academic learning. The teaching of readin 
therefore becomes one of the most important functions of the elementary school. For many year: 
Professor Gray in his laboratory at the University of Chicago has been experimenting wil! 


children who could not read and his reports have been eagerly studied. 


URING recent years children who fail 
in one or more phases of reading have 
been reported in increasing numbers. This 
fact may be easily explained. First, teach- 
ers have assumed more responsibility for 
the welfare of each child; hence, they have 
become more sensitive to various kinds of 
difficulties which children encounter. Sec- 
ond, new standards of promotion have been 
adopted which make it possible to advance 
pupils before they have attained grade 
norms in all subjects; therefore, deficien- 
cies in reading may become prominent at a 
given grade level, whereas formerly the 
pupil would have been retained in the pre- 
ceding grade. Third, the enrichment of the 
course of study during the last decade has 
made it necessary for pupils to engage in 
many forms and applications of reading 
that were formerly not required; as a result, 
many deficiencies are exhibited today which 
were not noted in the past. Fourth, the 
teaching of reading in elementary schools 
has undergone radical changes recently. As 
often happens during periods of transition, 
certain phases of reading are neglected to a 
greater or less extent. It follows that the 
apparent increase in the number of pupils 
who fail in reading, or who exhibit serious 
deficiencies, is the natural result of impor- 
tant reforms, greater sensitiveness to in- 
dividual achievements and needs, and 
increased demands made upon the child at 
each grade level for intelligent reading. 
What are the types of children who fail in 
reading? The teacher will find at least some 
of the following in her class: 
Pupils who are normal or superior men- 
tally and who make satisfactory progress in 
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most school activities, but who are unabk 
to read; i.e., the non-readers; 

Pupils, known to be mentally deficient. 
who, for this and other reasons, have made 
little or no progress in learning to read; 

Pupils who have made some progress in 
learning to read but who still have some 
difficulty in all phases of reading; 

Pupils whose difficulties lie primarily in 
the mechanics of reading; 

Pupils who have difficulty chiefly in 
the comprehension and interpretation 0! 
meaning; 

Pupils whose rate of reading is faulty, 
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who read very slowly and haltingly, or who, 
on the other hand, read too rapidly to grasp 
meanings clearly. 

What types of errors do these pupils 
make? Lack of space limits us to the mere 
mention of certain types of mistakes made 
in recognizing and pronouncing one-syllable 
words: total or partial mispronunciation 
(vowels, consonants, consonant blends, 
vowel digraphs, reversals), wrong articula- 
tion and enunciation, confusion or uncer- 
tainty when attacking new words. - 

A complete report of the errors made by 
pupils in reading would require an extended 
list of errors on monosyllabic words and 
also detailed descriptions of errors (a) in 
recognizing and pronouncing groups of 
words, (b) in recognizing the meaning of 
words and groups of words, (c) in compre- 
hending and interpreting the meaning of 
sentences and paragraphs, (d) in reading 
and interpreting passages for different 
purposes, (e) in engaging in the various 
forms and applications of reading in dif- 
ferent school subjects and activities, (f) in 
reading silently (errors with respect to 
rate), and (g) in reading aloud to others. It 
is apparent, therefore, that the number and 
types of errors and difficulties which pupils 
may experience is very great. 

As the teacher discovers pupils who are 
failing in reading, what can she do about 
it? She can take steps at once to determine 
the kinds of errors which they make in both 
oral and silent reading and the nature of 
the difficulties they encounter. To this end 
two plans can be followed to advantage. 
The first is to give a group of reading tests 
which measure achievement in various 
phases of reading, such as rate and accu- 
racy in oral reading, the meaning of words, 
the rate and comprehension of relatively 
simple and of more difficult paragraphs, 
and ability to read accurately for different 
purposes as measured at present by several 
diagnostic silent reading tests. The second, 
supplementing the information thus se- 
cured, is for the teacher to keep a daily 
record of the errors made and the difficulties 
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encountered by the pupil in regular reading 
activities during the reading period, in the 
other school subjects and activities, and 
during the library or free reading hour. 
The importance of such records cannot be 
overemphasized. The writer has found 
them of equal, if not of greater, value than 
those secured in the laboratory. In order 
to make a complete record of errors and 
difficulties, the teacher will find it con- 
venient to have a sheet of paper at hand for 
the purpose and not depend upon memory. 
As an important fact is noted, it should be 
recorded in detail so that its significance 
will be clear later. Such records are not 
only of great value in determining the 
nature of the deficiencies and needs of a 
pupil, but also in suggesting additional 
types of records to be secured through the 
use of reading and other types of tests. 

While the teacher is studying the nature 
of the errors and deficiencies in reading, an 
effort should be made to determine their 
causes in individual cases. As an early step 
in this direction, a group or individual 
intelligence test should be given, preferably 
the latter. Previous studies have shown that 
mental retardation or deficiency is one of 
the prominent causes of failure in reading. 
It is important, therefore, to know at the 
outset whether a pupil who is failing in 
reading ranks below the average on an 
intelligence test. The fact that he may rank 
low does not mean that he cannot be 
taught to read; it does suggest, however, 
that the methods used in the regular 
reading class should be modified in teaching 
him to read. It was formerly thought that 
remedial training was of little value in the 
case of a pupil whose I.Q. was 70 or below. 
Experimentation during recent years has 
shown that satisfactory progress can often 
be secured if the I.Q. is not below 60 or the 
mental age below five years. A knowledge 
of the mental age of a pupil is also essential 
in the case of normal or superior pupils who 
can read very little or not at all. It aids 
greatly in defining the type of training 
which should be given. 
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UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 


In the study of the causes of reading 
deficiency, which should be continued until 
a satisfactory explanation has been found, 
what other steps can the teacher take? 
Besides an intelligence test, the ordinary 
tests of vision and hearing should be given. 
If deficiencies are suspected, the pupil 
should be referred to an eye or ear specialist. 
If a school psychologist is available, he 
should be asked to give auditory and visual 
memory tests. In the meantime, the child’s 
home conditions and influences should be 
investigated. Such points should be noted 
as the amount of sleep he gets, his previous 
physical record, and evidences of malnutri- 
tion. Inquiry should be made as to emo- 
tional disturbances or tendencies and his 
out-of-school associates and activities. His 
whole school record, beginning with the 
first grade, should be looked up, with 
special reference to his progress in reading, 
the regularity of promotion, and any 
special peculiarities or difficulties he may 
have shown. This investigation can best be 
made through the codperation of the class- 
room teacher, the visiting teacher, the 
school nurse, the school physician, and the 
school psychologist. At the conclusion of the 
study, the teacher should be able to define 
the character of the pupil's deficiencies and 
its causes in some such statement as the 
following: Harry, a second-grade boy, has 
made very little progress in learning to read; 
he is undernourished, is extremely nervous, 
and lacks interest in reading; his school 
history shows a change of school during his 
first school year, involving adjustment to a 
different reading method. 

As soon as the nature of the deficiency 
and its probable causes have been deter- 
mined, corrective and remedial training 
should be given. If there are several pupils 
whose needs are similar, group instruction 
may be given to advantage. If pupils differ 
widely in respect to their needs, they should 
be taught individually. To this end a special 
period should be reserved each day for 
remedial work. Whereas the tendency ear- 
lier was to secure a special remedial teacher 
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for each school, the fact is recognized now 
that the responsibility for such training 
should be assumed largely by the classroom 
teacher who knows better than anyone else 
the deficiencies, needs, interests, and other 
characteristics of her pupils. 

The training given should be specific 
and adapted to the special needs of the 
pupil. Only two examples can be included. 
The mentally retarded child requires, as a 
rule, much more stimulation, stronger 
appeal to interest, the development of a 
broader background of experience, the 
greater use of oral English in introducing a 
theme and in discussing the meanings of 
words, sentences, and longer units, the use 
of a larger amount of objective and visual 
material in connection with reading activi- 
ties, greater effort in developing visual 
discrimination between words, and the 
provision of very simple and attractive 
material for independent reading. In the 
case of pupils of normal intelligence who 
have made little or no progress in learning 
to read, it has been found that the use of the 
kinaesthetic method, which involves the 
tracing and writing of words, is an aid in 
associating meanings and pronunciations 
with symbols. 

A recent book, “Children Who Cannot 
Read,” * is perhaps the most helpful source 
of suggestions relative to different types of 
deficient readers. 


*Children Who Cannot Read, by Marion 
Monroe. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. Pp. 205. 1932. $2.50. 

exe 

Traditionally we think of school success 
in terms of marks, promotions, and gradua- 
tion. Thus we often fail to realize that, 
fundamentally, the aim of education should 
be to fit the individual for success in his 
personal relations with his fellows. Every- 
body has a natural craving to adjust 
himself to life’s difficulties in a way that 
is approved by his associates. Inability to 
do this leads to maladjustment and 
unhappiness. 
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CASE STUDIES 


Every pupil must be dealt with according to his personality and environment. Nevertheless, 
knowledge about the successful handling of cases may be suggestive to all teachers. 


How easily a child's life may be injured through serious reading disabilities! What 
a satisfaction it must be to child and teacher as normal progress is made! Mr. 
William L. Young, Ed.M., who is in charge of Educational Adjustment in the 
Brookline Public Schools and was formerly Principal of the Horace Mann School, 
Everett, Mass., tells a true story of discovery and achievement which should be of 
special interest to all elementary teachers. 


THE CASE OF MARY 


The Problem: 


Mary F. was 13 years and 9 months old. 
she had repeated grade IV, but she had 
ieen absent for three months during the 
lirst year in that grade on account of illness. 
she was now repeating grade VI. Her 
attendance had been somewhat irregular, 
jut her work habits were generally fair. 

It was observed that when she read she 
eld her head forward, and was apt to 
linger her dress, or rise on her toes and 
sway her body. She had poor sentence 
sense, and did not volunteer to take part in 
recitations; she was not loquacious and her 
answers were usually short. In talking, she 
pronounced simple words fairly well with 
normal fluency, and her inflection was fair. 
She wrote well, but slowly. Apparently she 
had no aversion to reading, but inability to 
read had undoubtedly handicapped her in 
the school subjects in which reading ability 
was essential. Her general comprehension 
seemed to be good and she had probably 
made school progress on account of her 
ability to learn through audition. 

To find the causes and the nature of her 
disability meant expert investigation of 
many factors, including home conditions, 
general health, emotional experiences, gen- 
eral intelligence, special physical disabilities 
and all speech and reading difficulties. 


What Was Found: 


The home conditions were good. Mary’s 
parents, brother, and two sisters were all 
congenial. Their attitude toward school was 
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good. They spoke English well, except for 
many common errors in speech. All the 
children progressed through school slowly, 
but none had been serious control cases. 
The environment outside of school was 
normal. 

Mary herself was well disposed toward 
life and had good intentions. She had never 
adjusted herself satisfactorily to the school 
situation, although she was sincere and 
coéperative. She was quite particular about 
her personal appearance, was self-conscious 
and hesitant, and was rather easily dis- 
couraged, but otherwise apparently normal 
in her emotional reactions. She liked a good 
deal of attention from her parents and 
teachers. She played normally with her 
schoolmates. 

Her health habits were satisfactory on 
the whole, though she bit her nails. Her 
posture was good except when reading. On 
physical examination no ailments were 
found, and her eyesight and hearing were 
normal. 


The Tests Used: 


An average of several intelligence tests 
showed that Mary had a mental age of 12 
years, 11 months, and an I.Q. of 94. Yet 
her educational age was 10 years, and her 
school accomplishment quotient only 78. 

A whole battery of special tests was given 
to discover what she could do in the 
mechanics of reading, and the compre- 
hension, retention, organization, apprecia- 
tion, reproduction, and use of what she read. 

By tests of her enunciation and pronun- 
ciation (Iota Word test, Gates’ Graded 
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UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 


Pronunciation test, and others) it was 
found that she did not know and could not 
synthesize the long and short vowel sounds 
and their combinations, and had consider- 
able difficulty with common consonant 
sounds. She often reversed the order of 
sounds, as in the case of “no” and “ was,” 
and sometimes substituted sounds, as in 
reading “going” for “‘doing,”” and “flow” 
for “ blow.” 

In Gray’s Oral Reading Paragraph test 
Mary did not do on the average quite as 
well as third-grade pupils. But in the 
Sangren-Woody Reading test she did about 
as well as third-grade pupils in rate, in fact 
material, in total meaning, and in central 
thought, and about as well as fourth- 
graders in word meaning, in following 
directions, and in organization. Her punc- 
tuation and spelling were at about fourth- 
grade level. Her reading age was 11 years 
by the Gates’ Graded Pronunciation test. 

In the test for complete recall she took 
nearly twice the normal time, but remem- 
bered well the things she understood. 

Various tests showed that Mary was 
slow to get the meaning of words, which led 
to efforts to analyze them, instead of getting 
the whole content. These efforts led to 
much blinking, with irregular, non-rhythmic 
eye movements and fixations, and to pauses 
at the wrong places, and to jerky reading. 
Her ignorance of the meaning of words and 
her slow analysis caused her to take three 
times the normal time to complete the 
scanning test. 

During the tests she appeared no less at 
ease in the presence of the examiner than 
she always had been in the classroom where 
she had an audience and was conscious of 
being observed. There were marked lip 
movements in both silent and oral reading 
tests; there were head movements from 
side to side. When words were difficult for 
her, she hesitated, moved her head forward, 
made associative movements of feet and 
fingers, and her body swayed forward and 
backward. When reading silently in her 
seat only lip movements were noticed. 
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To summarize, these tests showed that 
Mary had normal intelligence and good 
attention habits, that her general compre- 
hension was better than her reading rate, 
that she had never mastered the funda- 
mentals of primary reading, that she lacked 
knowledge of consonant and vowel sounds, 
that she had a tendency toward reversals, 
that she was slow to get the meaning of 
words, that lines above and below the one 
she was reading bothered her, especially in 
long paragraphs, that she lost paragraph 
content in trying to pronounce and under- 
stand the words, that she lacked confidence 
in her ability to read, that her associative 
body movements and the presence of an 
audience bothered her, and that her failures 
in other school subjects were due chiefly to 
her reading disability. 

Evidently chances for improvement in 
reading ability were good, but a carefully 
planned corrective program was essential. 


What Was Done: 


Mary was told in a general way that she 
could learn to read well, that she had the 
stamina to apply herself, and that improve- 
ment in reading depended mainly upon her, 
that she was nearly two years behind her 
classmates in her ability to read, and that 
her work in other subjects would be much 
improved if she could read more intelli- 
gently. 

The expert and the teacher planned with 
her a program of corrective work. Much 
individual help was obtained from an 
experienced, sympathetic teacher. Mary 
was given a thorough review of the me- 
chanics of reading of the first three grades 
with much emphasis on phonics, consonant 
and vowel sounds. The elimination of lip 
movements was started at once. Action 
words were used first. She was required to 
perform the act as evidence of her compre- 
hension. This was followed by matching 
colors with the names of the colors, and 
exercises using modifying words. The same 
plan was then used with sentences. Com- 
mon reversals such as “saw” for “was” 
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CASE STUDIES 


were given special attention. To correct her 
Jow analysis of common words, one-, two-, 
wd three-syllable words were taught as 
wits in connection with the phonics. These 
were then placed in phrases, clauses, and 
vntences, and learned as units for meaning, 
then in longer sentences followed by a 
waragraph for paragraph content. The 
tachistoscope (a laboratory instrument for 
exposing words or objects to view for short 
hut accurately regulated times) was used 
fr words, phrases, and clauses. This 
(raining quickened her power of analysis 
wd unit comprehension and eliminated lip 
movements. Much attention was given to 
the meaning of words. 

The training given in consonant sounds 
ind seeing these consonants at the begin- 
ing and ending of words first, and then 
placed in the middle of the word, did much 
y correct reversals and to stop slow word 
nalysis. When her attention was called to 
weh errors as reading “flow” for “blow,” 
she could often correct them, which proved 
that carelessness was a part of her dif- 
liculties. 

Phrases exposed to her in fairly rapid 
succession followed by isolated full line 
vntences helped her to overcome the fault 
{ returning to words for verification of 
pronunciation before continuing to read. A 
piece of cardboard with a rectangular 
pening large enough to allow only one line 
0 be read at a time and moved down the 
wage, first by the teacher and later by 
Mary, gave considerable help. This also 
‘liminated the annoyance of being con- 
vious of the lines above and below the one 
‘ie was reading. She overcame these 
inhibitory associations through confidence 
f the knowledge of all words to be read. 

The early drill paragraphs were com- 
posed of words familiar to her. Many of 
them were read over and over until she was 
onfident she could read them correctly. 
The abnormal amount of blinking and other 
associative movements gradually disap- 
peared as she gained confidence in ability 
loread. After mastering easy paragraphs of 
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moderate length, she was given longer ones 
with slightly more difficult words. Para- 
graphs were read and reread under time 
pressure until satisfactory reading rate and 
fluency were gained. This plan was con- 
tinued for twenty minute periods two or 
three times a day for several months. Mary 
kept a record of her progress and made 
weekly comparisons. She was checked 
on comprehension and advised how she 
rated. 

When she met a long, unfamiliar word 
for the first time, she would analyze it for 
pronunciation, get its meaning, and use it 
correctly. This word was then added to the 
test for quick exposure and kept there until 
mastered. 

She was required to read with the objec- 
tive of asking the teacher questions on the 
content of what she was reading. The same 
paragraphs were used several times for 
additional thought and for speed under 
time pressure. This plan was continued 
until several paragraphs or pages were used 
instead of a single paragraph. These same 
paragraphs were used for practice in simple 
punctuation, first with punctuation and 
then without, and vice versa. 


The Result: 


Mary’s progress was slow at first. It 
always is in improvable cases. She was 
given individual attention for one and one- 
half hours a day for nine months. At the 
end of that period her reading ability rated 
at the beginning of the sixth grade, still 
nearly one year behind her class, to be sure, 
but she has been happier in her school work 
and anticipates a much brighter future. 
Before the close of another year in school 
she can probably take her place as an 
average grade VII pupil. 

Who can doubt but that her entire future 
has been positively influenced through a 
better knowledge of her difficulties and the 
adoption of a constructive plan of indi- 
vidual remedial instruction which is helping 
her to overcome her reading deficiencies so 
successfully? 
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PIONEERS in 
MENTAL HYGIENE 


ALFRED BINET 
The Pioneer of Mental Tests 
By EDOUARD CLAPAREDE, Pu.D.* 


PROFESSOR IN THE Facutty or ScreNcE, UNIVERSITY OF GENEVA 
DrreEcTor OF THE JouRNAL Archives de Psychologie 


The name of Binet is a byword throughout the schools of the country, bul the American teacher 
knows little about his personal life. We are very fortunate to have a charming pen portrait 
him by the distinguished Swiss psychologist, Professor Claparéde, who knew Binet personally 


T WAS in the winter of 1891-92 that I 
first saw Alfred Binet. 1 was then a 
young student nineteen years of age, and I 
had called at his little apartment in the rue 
Madame in Paris to consult him about a 
problem in which, at that time, we were 
both interested — the problem of colored 
audition [having an impression of color on 
hearing a sound]. Binet received me most 
kindly, and what first struck me about him 
was the sweetness of his voice, the inquisi- 
tive and laughing glance of his rather 
short-sighted eyes, and an enigmatic little 
smile. Later, when I knew him better, I 
learned to read what that countenance ex- 
pressed — a mixture of curiosity, timidity, 
scepticism and irony, kindliness and gaiety. 
What Binet disliked most was the pseudo- 
scientist, the charlatan, the man who 
jumps to the solution of a problem without 
recourse to experiment. It was always his 
first care to keep this type of person out of 
his laboratory. When a new pupil presented 
himself, Binet would give him a sheet of 
paper containing about a hundred ques- 
tions which the candidate was required to 
answer, and would tell him not to come 


* Translated from the French by Elizabeth 
A. Foster, Ph.D., of Smith College. 
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back until he had completely filled out thy 
questionnaire. Usually the student did not 
come back. It was a good way of eliminating 
those who were not inclined to work. 

How did Binet come to take up the stud) 
of intelligence tests? 

He was born in Nice on July 11, 1857 
He first studied law, but soon afterwards hi 
went in for natural sciences and took his 
“license” in Science in 1890. He was & 
pecially interested in the investigation o/ 
hypnotism that Charcot was conducting a! 
the Salpétriére, and he published two books 
on this subject, “Animal Magnetism” in 
1886 and “Alterations of the Personality’ 
in 1892. In 1889 when Beaunis opened « 
psychological laboratory at the Sorbonne, 
Binet went to work there, and in 18% 
became Director. 

What characterized Binet’s psychology 
was its emphasis upon concrete reality. Ao 
interested observer of life, he occupied hin- 
self chiefly with the problems that lie clos 
to life itself. While the Germans were study- 
ing the lower psychological phenome 
(such as sensations), or the higher phenom 
ena apart from their relation to everyda) 
life (such as association, memory, and the 
like), Binet was studying mental activity 0 
all its complexity and in relation to the 
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PIONEERS IN MENTAL HYGIENE 


rdinary circumstances of life. He con- 
eived the idea of going to the schools and 
making studies upon the school children. 
What impressed him most while he was 
studying attention, memory, or sensitivity 
ys measured by the esthesiometer, were the 
differences with which these phenomena 
manifested themselves in different indi- 
viduals. He was especially interested in 
alelligence, taken as a whole, at a time when 
the word was never spoken among psycholo- 
zsts. Upon his two daughters he made 

merous Observations which showed the 
iifference in their intellectual types.* Then 
he became much interested in the determi- 
sation of the physical signs of intelligence. 
lis association with educational circles 
irew him naturally toward the problems of 
pplied psychology. He would compare the 
rsults of his investigations on the pupils 
vhom he had studied as subjects with the 
teachers’ opinions of them. And more and 
more the problem of the measurement of 
intelligence occupied his mind. 

But it was a fortuitous circumstance 
vhich in a way made Binet solve this prob- 
em. In 1904 he was appointed to a com- 
mittee named by the Minister of Public 
Instruction to organize the teaching of the 
‘mormal. By what objective method was 
me to recognize an abnormal individual? 
“hat criterion was one to adopt? It was 
then that Binet, in 1905, invented his 
famous “scale of intelligence,” so full of 
genius in its simplicity. 

Binet was not the first to have the idea of 
measuring mental functions by mental 
ests, but it was Binet who first made the 
idea practicable. Any quantity of tests had 
indeed been proposed before, but their 
uthors had neglected to grade them or 
(range them in a scale, with the result that 
these measuring instruments were quite in- 
capable of measuring. 


_* See his book on The Experimental Study of 
intelligence, 1903. 


* See numerous papers in the Année psycho- 
que between 1899 and 1904. 
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Genius usually consists in discovering a 
very simple idea which no one has thought 
of before. The idea, in this case, was to use 
ages to make the marks on the intelligence 
scale. 

Everyone knows what a success this scale 
has had. Not in France, to be sure, for this 
is another instance of the truth of the old 
saying “A prophet is not without honor 
save in his own country.”’ But in Switzer- 
land, in Belgium, in England, and especially 
in the United States, Binet’s tests have be- 
come well known, have been checked and 
perfected, and have suggested other series 
of tests. 

Binet was an admirable research worker. 
The dominating trait of his scientific per- 
sonality was his curiosity. He worked be- 
cause he liked to, for the joy of discovering. 
He had no ulterior motives of interest. He 
never tried to get a remunerative position. 
He was content with his modest little for- 
tune, which enabled him to give up his time, 
in complete independence, to his researches. 

He wrote very clearly, in a picturesque 
and often amusing style, and with great 
rapidity. If I am not mistaken, his book on 
the experimental study of intelligence was 
composed in two weeks. “One of my great- 
est pleasures,” he said to me one day, “‘is to 
have before me a blank sheet of paper to 
fill.” 

Another very marked characteristic of 
Binet was his gift of observation, his in- 
genuity in thinking up new experiments. 
He was an empiricist who distrusted a 
priori ideas. When anyone pronounced an 
opinion in his presence, he would answer: 
“That remains to be seen; it is possible, but 
have you tested it?”” He was a fanatic on 
the subject of experimentation. 

Although Binet considered that psychol- 
ogy ought to be completely separated from 
metaphysics, he did for several years work 
on the problem of the relations between 
mind and body. He criticized especially the 
hypothesis of psycho-physical parallelism, 
(see his book “Mind and Body,” 1906), 

Continued on page 30 
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MARKS AND TESTS 


N A book * sufficiently stocked with 
facts, charts, and tables, Professor 
Dearborn has made a broad and critical 
survey of the widely-used intelligence tests, 
their relations to education, their limita- 
tions, and their values. What he said a few 
years ago is as valid now as it was then, for 
during the intervening time little change 
has taken place in the conditions under 
review. 

Everyone makes some sort of judgments 
about his fellows. Teachers make judgments 
about their pupils. They express their judg- 
ments of a child’s scholastic attainments by 
marks. But scholastic attainments depend 
on many factors, such as interest, industry, 
disposition, and so on, many of which enter 
into general intelligence, and so teachers’ 
marks represent their judgment of a com- 
posite result. 

Intelligence tests also measure a com- 
bination of several factors, some of which 
are the same as those included in teachers’ 
marks, but are better standardized and are 
correlated with the child’s age, while marks 
are correlated rather with his grade. 

Many pertinent and searching compari- 
sons are made between teachers’ marks and 
the results of intelligence tests. Each con- 
tributes to the sizing up of the child as to his 
general ability and capacity, and to the 
estimation of his probable success in school, 
college, and after life. 

Each method has its advantages and its 
limitations, into which the author goes at 
considerable length and in much detail. 
Each measures different things. Marks test 


* Intelligence Tests: Their Significance for 
School and Society. by Walter F. Dearborn, 
M.D. Pp. xxiv, 336. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1928. $2.50. 
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NEW BOOKS 


The books reviewed in this department are intended to guide teachers in their reading an 
buying, and to give the essential message of each book. 


chiefly the child’s attainments in his studie: 
and usually require a special bit of know 
edge recently acquired or learned, whi 
tests call chiefly for ingenuity in the use, 
old and common knowledge, often in a nes 
and somewhat unusual way, and so test | 
general intelligence, his inborn  abilitie. 
Yet when the results of marking and 
testing are compared, they agree fair 
well. Such differences as are found are 
chiefly to failure to take account of certa’ 
of their respective limitations. In fa 
marks are “the chief criterion by which t! 
intelligence test is evaluated,” and th 
author speaks of the “school system as 
itself a great intelligence test.” 

Many tests, including some of the earlie 
ones, are briefly described, and fuller me: 
tion is made of those devised by Bine! 
who originated the concept of ** mental ag 
(M.A.), from which the “intelligence qu 
tient”’ (1.Q.) is derived by dividing t! 
M.A. in months by the C.A. (chronologic 
age) in months. The I.Q. in turn has mad 
it possible to establish norms of develo 
ment, with which the mental developme: 
of any child may be compared. It has bee: 
found that the [.Q. is nearly or quite t! 
same in each child throughout his period o 
development, and this enables a fairly « 
curate prediction to be made in his ear!) 
years as to the probability of his success i 
school and college. 

Neither general intelligence tests no! 
teachers’ marks indicate adequately 
child’s special mental abilities or disabili 
ties. Special tests have been devised to tt 
in this gap. There is special need for then 
in the case of those children who ha’ 
language disabilities, and those who a! 
*concrete-minded” but whose general il: 
telligence may be quite as high, measur 
by the positions held in after life, as that 
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versons Whose linguistic attainments gave 
them higher school and college marks. 
Some interesting comparisons are made 
ietween school and college rankings of 
wen who afterward became professors of 
physics or chemistry on the one hand and 
{ modern and ancient languages on the 
ither. 

Professor Dearborn takes exception to 
wme of the presuppositions and opinions 
veld by many psychologists and others re- 
arding intelligence tests. He takes the 
wsition, for example, that they do not test 
merely inborn or native ability, but that 
they necessarily involve and depend upon 
‘he experiences of the individual, the things 
ie has learned and acquired both in school 
ud in the community as well. It is the old 
problem of “nature versus nurture.” He 
aims that neither tests nor marks can 
make the distinction between them. 

He is also critical of the rather widely 
veld opinion that intellectual endowment 
nature) is fixed and unalterable, and that 
ests of intelligence in early years determine 
the limits of possible development. He 
wids that if both tests and the school 
urriculum were less overweighted with 
subjects concerning or dependent on lan- 
wage facility and attainments, many 
jupils’ attainments and 1.Q.’s would prob- 
ibly have a higher rating than now, not 
lecause of lower standards of markings or 
measurement, but because abilities now 
more or less neglected would be developed, 
sed, and tested. He deprecates what he 
regards as the overemphasis on the language 
factor in the educational system, in the 
marking of pupils, and in the devising of 
lests. He advocates more emphasis on 
practical performance, and especially the 
ise of special classes, in the school system. 
He also approves of more homogeneous 
srouping, on the basis of mental age, of 
pupils in classes. 

He makes a plea for better provision in 
the school system for the dullard whose 
LQ. ranges between 70 and 90 according to 
the tests now in use. Such pupils are often 


prodded to do things which they cannot do, 
and thus the school contributes to the diffi- 
culties of the normal dull, whom it should 
help. 

The foregoing are but a few of the many 
interesting points brought out in this 
book. It is not one to pick up by way of 
entertainment in a leisure moment, but 
well repays study. 

E. S. A. 


DIAGNOSTIC AND REMEDIAL 
TEACHING 


URING the past ten years the develop- 
ment of testing has taken two diver- 
gent trends. On the one hand the technics in 
the use of tests for supervisory or adminis- 
trative purposes have been refined and 
clarified; on the other hand the use of tests 
has been increasingly directed to facilitate 
the diagnostic and remedial aspects of 
teaching. 

A text of exceptional: excellence in the 
latter field is that entitled “ Diagnostic and 
Remedial Teaching.’’* This is a volume that 
has a sane point of view. Sanity in dealing 
with a broad field and with a narrow technic 
is difficult to achieve because the narrowly 
conceived technic may carry an enthusiastic 
author into fields far removed from the 
specific problems of the classroom teacher. 
Throughout this book the technics for re- 
vealing the difficulties of the pupil and for 
correcting them have been emphasized and 
no attempt has been made to force upon 
teachers the nearly impossible, and usually 
uneconomic, task of making explanations 
of failure. 

A characteristic of the text that will 
appeal to many teachers who desire to 
know more of their pupils is that the 
authors have included sufficient background 


* Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching, by Leo 
J. Brueckner, University of Minnesota, and 
Ernest O. Melby, University. 
Riverside Textbooks in Education Series, 
edited by Dean E. P. Cubberly. Pp. xviii, 598. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1931. $2.75. 
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materials to support adequately their later 
discussions of specific technics. Nearly one- 
fifth of the text is devoted to a clear-cut, 
broad, and not too brief review of the essen- 
tials of testing and of diagnostic technics. 

A third excellence of the text is that it 
covers a wide range of subject matter. The 
emphasis is placed, as might be expected, 
on the school skills of reading, arithmetic, 
spelling, language, and handwriting. In 
addition, the authors include technics for 
diagnosis of results and remedial work in 
the social studies, in character education, 
and in health teaching. A significant omis- 
sion may be noted in the absence of consid- 
eration of the aesthetic arts. It is true that 
there are few tests in these fields, but it is 
also true that there is as much or more 
possibility of diagnostic and remedial work 
in physical education, the fine arts, and in 
music as in the fields treated above. More- 
over, if no tests were available at all, there 
yet remains the use of the valuable teacher- 
made classroom tests. 

Within each field the authors have care- 
fully worked out the technics that are 
possible through the use of the existing 
tests and scales. By studying the suggested 
procedures the classroom teacher should be 
able to find much profit as well as help in 
gaining a better knowledge of the difficul- 
ties of his pupils. 

Two deficiencies stand out. The first 
difficulty is that the text, in each field, 
treats of specific technics involving in most 
cases many existing standard tests. As a re- 
sult, increasingly as new tests are devel- 
oped, the classroom teacher will be forced 
to make general adaptations of technics 
largely for himself. The second difficulty is 
more serious. Although the text devotes a 
chapter to the non-standard teacher-made 
objective test, little attention is paid to its 
obvious supplementary diagnostic and 
remedial values. In the opinion of many 
educators these values are high and should 
become greater in the years to come. These 
are minor criticisms that detract little 
from a most excellent and helpful text, one 
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that should add much power to the work ¢/ 
a thoughtful teacher. 
Russe, President 
State Teachers College 
Westfield, Massachusetts 


A TOUR THROUGH MODERN 
PSYCHOLOGY 


EARLY everyone enjoys a tour. \\y 

step on board the great yellow bus ir 
the spirit of adventure. The guide shouts 
through his megaphone “ All aboard!” an 
we are off. There is a rapid change of scep. 
ery as we take to the open road. We trave 
so fast that the view is often blurred. Litt) 
effort is really demanded. We sink dow 
into the soft cushions and enjoy comfor 
and entertainment. The tour is fascinating 
and exhilarating, but there is an invitatiw 
to think. Perhaps it comes to us as we speed 
on through sunlit fields or pause for « 
moment before an ancient cathedral. Th 
spell of the journey lasts. A few vivid im- 
pressions remain. We are left with th 
slightly uneasy feeling that we might d 
some reading about the important points 
visited. 

Such a tour is suggested by “ Psychology 
Today,” * a volume containing thirty lec- 
tures on psychology which were delivered 
by leaders of psychology under the auspices 
of the National Advisory Council on Radi 
Education. From the time that the first 
guide, James R. Angell, President of Yak 
University, takes charge until the end of 
the route the travelers are treated to an in- 
structive and entertaining program. Dr 
Angell whets the appetite of the readers a 
he says: 

“Psychology is still in its early infancy 
and growing rapidly. What its future 
achievements may be, no one can conll- 
dently predict. But it is certain that anyone 


* Psy wines Lectures and Study 
Manel atc Edited = alter V. Bingham. Pp. 
271. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1932. $1.50. 
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who would approach sympathetically and 
intelligently the compelling problems of our 
time — economic, social, educational, re- 
iigious, political, both national and interna- 
tional — will do so far more effectively for a 
knowledge of human nature such as modern 
psychology is able to provide.” 

The book is very carefully planned and 
edited. The lectures are organized in groups 
{ five under six different headings: Psy- 
hology Today, Child Development, Our 
Changing Personalities, Animal Behavior, 
Psychology of Education, and Psychology 
ind Industry. At the back of the book 
there are manuals for each set of five lec- 
tures. The manual contains a brief outline 
feach lecture, suggestions for study, and 
an annotated bibliography. 

The reviewer experienced so many vivid 
impressions that he finds it difficult to 
generalize. As an example of what the book 
ffers let us spend our time on one chapter. 
The lecture on “‘ The Effects of Punishment 
ind of Reward”’ by Edward L. Thorndike 
leserves more than passing notice. It has 
ually been thought that reward and 
punishment are opposites; that if a reward 
is attached to a particular tendency, that 
tendency is strengthened, and a punishment 


f attached to it weakens it. 


In the Institute of Edueational Research 
f Teachers College Dr. Thorndike and his 
colleagues have been experimenting to find 
ut just what rewards and punishments 
really do. As an example of the procedure 
ued, Dr. Thorndike showed a person, who 
knew no Spanish at all, a Spanish word 
followed by five English words, one of these 
words being correct and the other four 
being wrong. As this person made a choice, 
ie was rewarded if right and punished if 
wrong. This procedure was tried with 200 
words in all. There were repetitions until 
many or all of the words were learned. A 
wide variety of experiments was conducted. 
Sometimes the reward was money; in other 
cases it was simply an announcement of 
right, that naturally tends to satisfy the 
person's pride and self-respect. 
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The remarkable conclusion of all these 
experiments is that punishments do no 
good. The person improves only because of 
rewards. ‘‘Rewarded right tendencies,” 
says Dr. Thorndike, “always are strength- 
ened by the reward; punished wrong ten- 
dencies are not weakened by the punish- 
ment. If they disappear, it is because a 
competing rewarded tendency becomes so 
strong that it supplants them.”’ It makes no 
difference what the character of the punish- 
ment is, whether it be an electric shock or a 
fine, it does nothing beneficial. ‘‘ Indeed, a 
wrong response,”’ continues Dr. Thorndike, 
“although punished often, does more harm 
by occurring than it does good by being 
punished.” 

Under certain conditions Dr. Thorndike 
finds that punishment may be beneficial. 
If children or animals are punished for 
being in a certain place, they will learn if 
they are led to go elsewhere. To use punish- 
ment successfully one must know what the 
punishment will make the person do. If 
when a workman is punished by a foreman 
he avoids that mistake, it may be profitable, 
but if it makes the workman avoid report- 
ing his mistakes or hate the foreman, it 
may do more harm than good. Punishment 
helps only when the learner is led to per- 
form the right act. 

The results of Dr. Thorndike’s experi- 
ments become evident when we stop to 
consider how the world has relied upon 
punishment, perhaps as much as on reward, 
in education, in business, and in govern- 
ment. 

In conclusion, Dr. Thorndike sums up his 
findings in these significant words: “ We 
found that much the best way to eradicate a bad 
tendency was to put a good tendency in ils 
place and reward it. I believe we should try 
this oftener in homes, schools, industries and 
government.” [Italics are editor’s.] 


Yes, it was an interesting and instructive 
tour. It is not expensive and it pays well 
for the effort expended. I recommend it. 

J.M.A. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


To be of greatest service to its readers this magazine will do its best to answer all questi 
submitted. It will publish some of the most pertinent questions and answers. Address you 
questions to the Editor of UNDERSTANDING THE CuiLp, 3 Joy Street, Boston, Mass. 


Here are two important questions. One concerns class discipline, and the other 
complaining parents. Do you agree with these answers or have you other sugges- 
tions? Are there other questions that you would like to have discussed? Is this 
Department of the magazine helpful? The Editor would like to hear from you. 


What suggestions may be given from the point of view of mental hy- 
giene to a teacher who has lost disciplinary control of her class? 


Answered by 


Morris KruGman, Pu.D., Chief Psychologist 
Bureau of Child Guidance, Board of Education, New York City 


It is highly improbable that a teacher who 
has had control of her class will lose that 
control unless something serious has hap- 
pened in her personal life either outside the 
school or in. A teacher who is undergoing 
emotional stress at home cannot help carry- 
ing some of the effects into the classroom. 
Different personalities, however, will differ 
in this respect, so that some people will go to 
pieces in a situation that will affect others 
only slightly. Obviously, mental hygiene 
calls for a clearing up of the causes of the 
disturbance, if that is possible. This will 
frequently take care of itself if the super- 
visor is sympathetic and patient, but if 
additional pressure is brought to bear by the 
administration of the school, conditions 
will, of course, become worse. Sometimes 
a close friend of the teacher can be utilized 
to bring to the surface the reasons for the 
difficulty, for they may be entirely uncon- 
scious. If this is attempted, it must be 
done very carefully and by an intelligent 
and sympathetic person who is rather inti- 
mate with the teacher. Such focusing of 
attention on the reasons for the unusual 
behavior sometimes brings about a better 
adjustment. If the teacher is not helped by 
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this means, she should be advised to consul! 
a psychiatrist. In doing so, the constructiv 
personal and health benefits to her should 
be emphasized. 

Sometimes the school situation itself 
brings about a serious strain on the emo- 
tional condition of the teacher. A _ new 
superintendent or principal may introduc 
sweeping changes over night, and not perm! 
some of the teachers sufficient time for 
readjustment, or a particularly capabi 
teacher may be overburdened with diflicul! 
assignments because of her ability to handk 
them, while less capable teachers are exemp! 
from such assignments. Then there is th 
supervisor who may be requiring his staf 
to carry too heavy a load without obtain 
ing their codperation, thus causing antago 
nism, lack of interest, and even dislike for 
teaching, and resulting in a loss of moral 
and a consequent loss of disciplinary con- 
trol. There is also the teacher who over 
works of her own accord, teaching da) 
school, evening school, and perhaps sut- 
mer school. In addition, she may b 
carrying University courses. A_ teacher 
cannot go on doing this indefinitely with- 
out injury to her health and _person- 
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ality, which, in turn, must affect her class 
control. 

In general, the well-prepared teacher with 
a healthy, wholesome outlook on life is not 
apt to lose control of her class. It is as im- 
portant for a teacher to practice the 
principles of mental hygiene in her own life 
as it is to teach them to children. It is 
necessary for her to be happy at her work 
and to realize how destructive it is to bring 
unhappy home problems or other disturb- 
ing personal situations into the classroom. 


It is necessary for her to have interests in 
addition to her teaching and to have suffi- 
cient time and opportunity for recreation. 
Needless to say, not all emotional problems 
are cleared up so simply. Disturbances 
attendant on economic insecurity, poor 
health, unhappy home situations, and the 
like, may be so serious as to leave a lasting 
influence on the personality of the teacher, 
but fortunately, cases that do not respond 
to a sympathetic and understanding ap- 
proach are in the minority. 


What suggestions are there for the teacher who is in constant dread of 
the few criticizing and complaining parents who are usually found in 


a school system? 


Answered by 


Louts Monash, Principal, Public School 33, The Bronx, New York City 
Author of ‘“* Know Your Child”’ 


On the first day of the new term the well- 
groomed boys in their light-colored blouses 
presented a splendid appearance — all but 
Henry Frost, who wore a khaki blouse 
under his blue coat. The teacher asked him 
to remove his coat and he refused, saying, 
“My father doesn’t want me to take my 
coat off.” 

The following day this letter arrived: 

Mr. Principal: 

To let you know why my son cannot re- 
move his coat in school is because I do not 
want it done. 

I dare to say that I have not brought my 
son up to be a Parrot or a Parasite and have 
not yet found any such rules that teacher or 
Principal can impose such demand as for a 
uniform to meet their personal notions. 

Teach instead of finding faults with the 
clothing. 

Respectfully, 
ALBERT F Rost 


In every school there are a number of 
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Mr. and Mrs. Frosts of whom the teachers 
are in constant dread. These parents come 
to school with a “ my-child-right-or-wrong”’ 
platform. How can we change their attitude 
of adverse criticism to one of helpful 
coéperation? 

To this end the wise teacher adopts a 
threefold plan. She “cleans house”’ profes- 
sionally, determines to avoid raising issues, 
and learns a definite technique of inter- 
viewing angry parents. 

A clear “educational conscience” is an 
effective antidote for such dread, so the 
teacher makes doubly sure that she is being 
fair and square, playing no favorites; that 
she is quick to say “That’s good,” or to 
smile approvingly at an evidence of im- 
provement; that in preparing her lessons she 
thinks as definitely about Henry’s predica- 
ment as about long-division; and that she 
knows her pupils’ hobbies as well as she 
knows their educational quotients. 

Prevention being better than cure, the 
teacher gives direct commands sparingly. 
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“Let’s,” or “Wouldn't you like to?” pre- 
vents disobedience! 

In spite of all these endeavors she may 
expect that the parent with a grievance 
will still storm in. Then her first duty is to 
listen (unless the administrator does it for 
her) ; to listen not only calmly and patiently 
but with the eager yet impersonal interest 
of a physician listening to a patient’s heart- 
beat, anxious to find out what is wrong that 
it may be set right. If underneath the tirade 
of anger and abuse and prejudice — all nat- 
ural even if mistaken — some error of her 
own is disclosed, let her be quick to admit it. 

After the parent has talked the matter 
all out, the teacher, with true respect for the 
parent’s viewpoint, might say something 
like the following: 

“T’m glad you told me about all this. I 
think I understand. Have you noticed, 
Mr. Frost, how greatly Henry has im- 
proved in his attack on his work lately? His 
gain in arithmetic has been greater than in 
any other year. Look at these papers — 
October and January! No, not up to the 
standard yet, but you see how important it 
is for him to beat his own past record. 

“* Now, the school has its own problems in 
being a school. Part of its job is to help 
Henry know more and live better, but it 
must accomplish the same end for a few 
hundred others and that’s the reason why 
Henry cannot always be allowed to do what 
might seem to be the best thing for him if 
he were the only one to be considered. The 
makers of that rule about coats off had in 
mind the unhampered motions and the 
temperature adjustment which would be 
generally wisest for all the boys in school. 

“You would be surprised how quickly we 
teachers can tell when the father has been 
praising the school to the child. The effect 
registers in the child’s very face and work. 
If, for Henry’s sake, you could often men- 
tion something you like about the school, 
I'll wager that he would improve even 
faster. Thank you! Good-bye, Mr. Frost.” 

And the teacher will not dread the nezt 
parent with a grievance. 
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ALFRED BINET 
Continued from page 23 


and we used to have long discussions of this 
subject. I always remember a certain night 
when we discussed, as we strolled through 
the deserted streets of the Latin Quarter, the 
external reality of the objects which sur- 
rounded us. 

Binet, as I have said, was ironical. He 
showed great scorn for those who made 
statements which they had not checked, as 
sometimes happens among teachers. Th: 
latter, with the exception of the small 
group of the Society for the Psychologica! 
Study of the Child, were not very fond of 
Binet, whose investigations disturbed their 
quiet. I once heard a French inspector scoff 
at Binet’s tests, saying that they asked the 
children absurd questions which had noth- 
ing to do with their class work! One must 
hope that this lack of understanding on the 
part of the teaching body of the work of a 
man like Binet will some day cease, and 
that his name will be honored not only by 
the psychologists, but also by all educators, 
for he is one of those who have best helped 
us to “understand the child.” 

His death, which occurred on October 
18, 1911, was a great loss to Psychology.* 


* For further details about Binet, see my 
article on him in the Archives de Psychologie, 
Vol. XI, 1911. 


If you have any difficulty in finding 
satisfactory answers to the questions on 
page 4, write to the Editor who will be 
glad to help you. 


The next number of UNDERSTANDING THE 
Cuitp, for January, 1933, will deal with 
adolescence and will include articles by Dr. 
Douglas A. Thom, Mrs. Sidonie M. Gruen- 
berg, Maurice A. Bigelow, Fowler D. 
Brooks, and others. 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
COURSES 


HE Division of University Extension, 

of the State Department of Education, 
and the Massachusetts Society for Mental 
Hygiene are to conduct courses in mental 
hygiene as mentioned below. Detailed out- 
lines of the courses, each of which consists 
of eight lectures, can be obtained by writing 
to the State Division of University Exten- 
sion, State House, Boston. Registration 
may be made either at the first lecture or at 
the office of the Division. 


Boston. Human Nature and Society. Wednes- 
days, at 7.45 P.M., at the Old South 
Meeting House, beginning October 19. 

Lecturer: Dr. Abraham Myerson. 

Cambridge. Normal Youth and Its Everyday 
Problems. Mondays, at 7.30 P.M., at Har- 
vard Hall, Harvard University, beginning 
October 24. 

Lecturers: Dr. Douglas A. Thom, Dr. 
Samuel W. Hartwell, and Dr. Henry B. 
Elkind. 

Fall River. Mental Hygiene of Childhood and 
Adolescence. Tuesdays, at 7.15 P.M., the 
Public Library, beginning November 1. 

Lecturers: Miss Martha Chandler, Miss 
Ruth M. Faulkner, Miss Elizabeth W. 
Amen, and Miss Sybil Foster. 

Reading. Practical Mental Hygiene. Tuesdays, 
at 7.30 P.M., at the High School, begin- 
ning October 25. 

Lecturer: Dr. Samuel W. Hartwell. 


ewe 


The Annual Meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Society for Mental Hygiene will be 
held on Tuesday, November 15, 1932, 
at the Twentieth Century Club, 3 Joy 
Street, Boston, beginning with a luncheon 
at one o'clock. 

Dr. Walter F. Dearborn, one of our Con- 
sulting Editors and distinguished for his 
work at the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education, will speak on the topic “‘ Made 
That Way.” Dr. Abraham Myerson, 
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Professor of Neurology, Tufts College 
Medical School, and widely known as a 
practicing psychiatrist and author, will 
discuss “‘Sanity in Mental Hygiene.” 
Tickets for the luncheon at $1.00 per plate 
may be secured by writing to the Massa- 
chusetts Society for Mental Hygiene, 3 Joy 
Street, Boston, or one may come without 
charge to the speaking after the luncheon. 


MENTAL HYGIENE PRECEPTS 
Cultivate Courage 
Timidity, fearfulness, lack of self-con- 
fidence indicate need of mental hygiene. 


Seek Self-Control 
not by 
repression of hate, fear, anger, love and other 
emotions 
but by 
diversion of these emotions into other channels 
through wholesome activity. 


Live in the World of People 
Avoidance of others, inability to adapt to 
groups, lack of thought for others, prevents 
the cultivation of mental hygiene. 


Develop Serenity 
Confusion in work, play and study; conflict 
of ambitions with achievements; conflict of 
thoughts and feelings lead to lack of mental 
health. 
Use Your Mind 
The exercise of the mind is as important to 
mental hygiene as physical exercise to physical 
hygiene. 
Live Life 
Escaping from unpleasant situations through 
evading them, building up defenses, avoiding 
life, is poor mental hygiene. 


Keep Well 
Mental health is related to physical health. 


Train Your Child Early 
Tantrums, jealousy, whining, finicky eating, 
irregular sleeping, lack of toilet habits, over- 
dependence, indicate need of mental hygiene. 
—From the Illinois Society for 
Mental Hygiene 
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SUBSCRIPTION Poticy OF UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 


UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD is being published for the public school teachers 
of Massachusetts. [t is their magazine and will cost them nothing. School physi- 
cians, school nurses, members of school committees, school superintendents, and 
the faculties of State normal schools will be sent the magazine without charge. 
Members of the Massachusetts Society for Mental Hygiene may also receive it 
free on request. 

To insure that the publication cost of this new magazine will not interfere with 
the policy of sending it free to every public school teacher in Massachusetts, it 
becomes necessary to make a small charge to all others of $1.00 for a year’s sub- 
scription of four numbers. 

Special rates on bulk subscriptions will be given on request. 


Note to Readers: 


Our Editorial Office Staff has gone to much trouble to compile a mailing list 
which should include every public school teacher in the State of Massachusetts. 
We want to be sure. however. that our list is accurate — that every teacher is 
receiving this magazine and that all the addresses we are using are correct. We 
shall be very grateful if you will use the attached form to notify us of any change 
of your address, or to inform us of a teacher who is not receiving the magazine. 


To THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR MENTAL HYGIENE 


3 Joy Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
Please send UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD to: 


Check one: Change of Address _| Non-recipient of Magazine 


Name and address of school in which undersigned is teaching. 


Name... 
(Residence) Street and No. 


Town or City 


If the above is a change of residence please give: 


Former Town or City 
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THoucH INTELLIGENCE is an asset in life, 
it does not by any means include all the 
assets, nor does lack of intelligence cover all 
the deficiencies of one’s equipment for life. 
The emotions need to be considered, the 
health and energy of the individual, his per- 
sistence, poise, sociability, and many char- 
acteristics which go to make up his “per- 
sonality.” 
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